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BARTON’S EXPEDITION; 


OR, THE STORY OF SYBIL PRIOR. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLPTION. 
(Concluded ) 


Leaving the love-lorn swain to bemoan his mistress’ 


er partners, : f 
dious desi enelty at lesure, we will accompany our heroine to 
io. . ° 
are but - the house, and even to the supper-room, which, wish- 
0 : ‘< 
reconnoitre, she quickly formed pretext for 
to her name ing to 9 quickly a |} e 


entering, and was not a little disappointed to find her 


‘ course, and 
that is made, 


certainly h : oo ee ce : : 
a {esting any inclination to retire, that she found him 


ry much be. | : , : 
carcely pre jst seated at the evening refection, which had, how- | 
is more for Mm been ordered at a somewhat earlier hour than | 
; a 4 . . . 

wal. But, notwithstanding he professed himself to 
ty, who has 


ieill at ease, he partook, even more heartily than he 


count of her é 
#® vas accustomed to do, of the several viands placed 


e, and every | 
till much to” 
she can sub. 
‘ill be surpri. 
rt hand is no 
ormer admir. 
rence, if not 
s the former 


inthe indulgence of the table. But no sooner did he 
rise from it, than he was constrained to withdraw, 
ind his example being followed immediately by his 


The removal of the cloth and other domestic avoca- 
lions, detained the servants some tiine longer below ; 


e travo—her = : 

ith by every wutafterexerting herself to the utmost to expedite 
thei Sub; ie 

governed by eit departure, Sybil had, at last, the satisfaction to 


ind herself and old Pompey, in exclusive possession 
ofthe lower partof the house. To extinguish the 
ights and fires, and ‘fasten up’ for the night, was the 
particular province of Mr. Pompey, and Sybil fore- 
‘iw it would be no easy task to prevail on him to 
quit the field before her. Resolved, however, to get 
tdof him, she firmly maintained her ground, hoping 
ttlength, to tire him out, if she could find no more 
seedy and effectual means of accomplishing her pur- 
psc, The faithful creature would neither be tired 
tor driven from his duty, however ; but he stood still, 
ind bore the delay to which she subjected him, for 
iulfan hour, with the patience of a martyr. Driven 
Wextremity, at last, he began to scratch his head, and 
mth a portentous yawn, impatiently exclaimed— 
‘Come, come, stir a self, Sybil Prior! You no 


nted, morose, 
ve a spark of 
shining any 
> be the only 
e ought, and 
be successful. 
larms, as mat- 
should rather 
find that they 
But while she 
equally atten- 
on principally 
uce and cheer- 
der a cabinin 
want of them 














of misery. - j 
‘nk old black a man set up all night like young gal!— 
(ome, come, take a light and make a self scarce.’ 

, ‘lam going directly, Pompey,’ said Sybil; ‘but 

ne jouneed not wait !’ 

fall, Pompey gazed at her a moment, in unspeakable 
imazement—* No need a wait !’ he at length deman- 
ted —« What you mean, Sybil Prior—who bar ’em 

- ‘wor? I wonner—who squinch cm fire? Come, 

’ 


‘me, take he canle like good gal—you no make old 
Waal, : . . 

rs smile, Mack a man sit up wid him old bones achee—achee 

isle ; lnight!—No need a wait 1—Guy ! if'a door no fas- 


nfest, *n, an him house get fire, massa make black a man’s 


ld bones ache, worse an’ ebber den.’ 

od, There was no resisting this pathetic appeal; and 
“elving the candle from his hand, with a sickly 
‘uile of disappointment, Sybil tripped up stairs, leav- 
ng him to squinch the fire at leisure. 

q ‘She good gal—she pretty gal!—me wish Sybil 
ttior great lady !’ muttered the grateful negro, as he 
ustled about in the discharge of his accustomed du- 


» breast; 


cial sigh, 
gers. 


uch, and stai@ 


prediction but half verified ; the English gencral was 
nota whit less fatigued or indisposed than she had, 
sgured from his looks, but so far was he from man. | 


before him, and quaffed his usual quantity of wine, as if 
tehad hoped to drown all sense of languor and fatige, | 


dficers and the family, the parlor was soon vacated. 





| ties—‘ She nebber cross old black aman—ebery body 


‘lub Sybil Prior. Ah—ha !—Sybil make berry clebber 


} ’oman’—and having completed his task, honest Pom- 
| 
\ 


| 
1 pey hobbled up to his snug attic, taking care previous- 

ly to disencumber himself of both his heavy shoes, 
| lest his noisy footsteps should disturb the slumbers of 
|| the dreaded Englishman, little imagining, in the sim- 
| plicity of his heart, that the slumbers of so great a 
| man should ever be of such a nature as to render their 
interruption a relief. Such, however, was at that very 
moment the case. The irascible temper of the Eng- 
lish commander had been wrought up to a frenzy of 
passion, by several circumstances during the day : the 
scorching heat of a vertical sun had likewise fevered 
his blood, and his limbs were aching with fatigue. 
He had, moreover, injudiciously eaten a hearty sup- 
\|per. No sooner, therefore, had he fallen asleep, than 
'|he became the sport of an eudless variety of night- 
mare-dreams, the natural consequence of fever and 
indigestion. A thousand unnatural and absurd, yet 
| not the less tormenting phantasms, haunted his pillow 
jand harassed his unrefreshing slumbers. Repeatedly, 
| and with painful struggles did he rouse himself, resol- 
| ving ‘to sleep no more,’ and as often had he again 
| yielded to the heavy stupor which hung about him with 
|| benumbing and resistless influence. His perplexity 
'| and distress, however,were at last wrought up to a cli- 
'| max, when, after a horrible succession of wild, distor- 
|| ted, and tantalizing visions, his disordered imagination 
| represented him as seated at a sociable game of cliess 
|; with the Generalissimo of the American armies, and 
\ that, too, in his Excellency’s own marke! It is by 
no means surprising that he should have been exceed- 





i 
{| 


|| ingly scandalized at finding himself on so familiar a | 
|| footing with his renowned enemy, or that he should | 


|, have experienced a difficulty of respiration, amounting 


\|ion in the atmosphere ; no strange phenomenon, he 
| thought, in such a presence. But, notwithstanding he 
‘| sat perfectly transfixed with horror and amazement, 
i proudly superior to touching a single pawn with even 
‘| the tip of his loyal finger, yet, strange totell, the game 
! was the whole time progressing in some inexplicable 
‘| manner; and it was his game with tlie continental 
| chieftain, and nothing less could be made of it! ‘The 
'jdiscovery that the American had every thing en 
i traine for his discomfiture, and that his king was in 
‘|imminent danger of being check-mated, at length 
H awakened his interest—his magnanimous resolution 
|| to the contrary notwithstanding. To be beaten by a 
'| rebel, even at chess, though that rebel were Washing- 
| ton himself, was a degradation to which he could by 


no means reconcile himself; and arousing all i€§ en- 
ergies, he exerted himself tothe utmost to avert so 
 direfil acalamity. But, alas! it was now too late for 
even the skill of a Phillidore to have availed him any 
thing, especially as every piece he touched, either 


refused to budge an inch from the square it occupied. 
Provoked and tormented by their unnatural and un- 
accountable pertinacity, his irritable temper rose ; and 
secing the hand of his illustrious antagonist suspen- 
ded over the picce from which he was to receive the 








well nigh to positive suffocation, from a taint of rebel- | 


changed its character in the very nick, or obstinately | 


his chair, and hurled the chessboard with all its con- 
| tents, ‘at one fell swoop,’ at the head of his adversa- 
ity. Away rolled the wooden warriors to the ground ; 
| but no sooner had they reached it, than lo! with one 
|| exception, they all started upon their feet, living and 
| breathing men; and the Englishman, with amaze- 
ment and consternation, perceived himself instantly 
| Surrounded by whole battalions of stout rebel riflemen 
|| and Virginia partisans, armed at all points, cap-a-pie, 
| and brandishing their weapons in vindictive rage. 
| The white queen had, mean time undergone a still 
more wonderful transformation: assuming the guise 
| of an enormous bald eagle, s!ie had perched on the 
| back of Washington’s chair, from which proud sta- 
|| tion, after two or three triumphant flaps of her 
1 powerful pinions, she pounced suddenly upon the 
,audacious Englishman, seizing his nose with her 
tremendous beak, and grappling his throat in her 
| gigantic talons, till he was nearly throttled; and, 
| while he struggled in the iron grasp of his feathered 
antagonist, his other adversaries stood aloof, and made 
the welkin ring with their tantalizing laughter. Du- 
ring this singular duello, the Englishman was driven 
to absolute frenzy by a tremendous cannonade, open- 
'ed, as he imagined, by the rebels, on his own troops. 
| Renewing his desperate efforts to terminate his single 
_combat with the king of birds, he uttered a yell of 
|| agony, and awoke ; at least, so fur as to be conscious 
| he was in bed—but still in that state of bewilderment 
‘and incertitude, between slceping and waking, than 
which, incubus itself is scarcely more distressing. 
| Gasping, as it were for life, he gazed wildly about 
him, endeavoring to distinguish objects through the 
gloom of the apartment, and vainly striving to rouse 
himself effectually from the tormenting and uncon- 
| querable torpor that benumbed his faculties. As he 
| was again sinking, in spite of his efforts, fast into un- 
consciousness, he was startled by a repetition of what 
in his dream he had mistaken for the thunder of the 
| American cannon. Another and another roar suc- 
‘ceeded; but still doubtful whether he were dreaming 
, or net, and too much exhausted to move, he remained 
| perfectly silent and passive, until an explosion, still 
| louder than before, terminated his uncertainty, and 
| shook the fabric to its foundations ; and, at the same 
| instant, the door of his apartment was broken in with 
a tremendous crash—gleams of lurid red light shot 
along the walls and through the aperture of the por- 
tal ; an immense black ball bounded into the chamber, 
rolling over and over, and popping abou! the floor in 
a most clamorous and singularmanner. ‘The Englixh- 
man’s first impu!se was to secure his safety by a rapid 


4 


retreat before the enormous bom} should have time 
_to explode, but the movement was arrested by sur- 
i prise at beholding a metamorphosis equal to any 
| which had perplexed him in his dream; for, after 
|| bouncing about the floor, in the manner we have de- 
|| scribed, this singular missile began slowly to evolve, 
| and, at length, assuming the appearance of a human 
form—black as midnight, and of gigantic proportions : 
approached the foot of the bed, and stood bolt up- 
right. 
| All this appeared so much like a continuation of 





coup de grace, he sprung in a towering passion from || his dream, and so unlike reality, that the perplexed 
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Englishman doubted the evidence of his senses; and, || Continental soldiers!’ iterated the prisoner; ‘why, | eral now perceived his aid-de-camp, (who had leap. 
after several ineffectual efforts to articulate, he at |) fellows, were ye impatient for the favors of a ok aatvonend Sieh © STEN 0 he Hist aan, ni 


ie s re in the! the hope of effecting his escape.) torether with }: 
length roared out— |} vost-marshal P Are you aware that you a | eos A > , ; he gether with hig 
‘In the name of Heaven, what is it ?” || midst of a British garrison ! || centinels, in the custody of the Americans, and each, 
A stronger light glanced at the instant through the || «Weare perfectly aware of the dangers by which || like himself with naked swords and bayonets present. 

So > 


| e " i 

broken pannel, full upon the horrible apparation ; its | we are surrounded, General Prescott,’ coolly answer- 1 percep ha rid : x his silence, ; But, 
eyes and teeth glared frightfully, and uttering a de-| ed the American officer, ‘ and they have not —_— | vi W a me = “dl pl ne a vices. 
moniacal laugh that might have chilled the blood of || curred merely for the pleasure of a brief interview | mg er prt —e — — couch 
any man, though he were wide awake, which could! with an English general—as we shall not ae to } - : nibs — oan a 00 = as he was, he 
scarcely yet be said of the English general—* Nobody | convince you; for be assured, sir, if you do not instant- 1 WV —— bea p- = poy Ity that mocked 
but me,’ it answered, ‘nobody but me, come to fetch) ly rise, we will compel you to do so. ; | rye . _ c “ re = y to for succor 
you off.’—‘ And me, come to help him!’ in a strange, 1] ‘Compel!’ echoed the prisoner, haughtily ;.‘ and |, anc ; ‘ a in sin t 7 chain of cen. 
unearthly voice, subjoined a wild, fantastic elfishlook- | who are you that presumes to ee an officer of his jo : a sie ea tee - “yet could 
ing figure, which glided suddenly into the apartment, British Majesty in such terms ? | on : — ot : 1e sti a impli- 
and flourishing its long thin arms aloft, and clapping ‘One who hopes to convince you, sir, that the | se . — oO snag er-guards ; for, from 
its bony hands, the imp capered and pranced, with a || officers of the honorable Congress know how todo the ¢ an jono reir rou e, he perceived that his cap. 
thousand wild antics, about the room—while the Eng- | their duty. Rise, and accompany me; instantly, Ge- | tors w ofe ae him to the western shore. How 
lishman rubbed his eyes and gazed from one to the || neral Prescott, unless you prefer being carried. | great then was his chagrin, when, as he was hurried 
other of his nocturnal visitants, a tall dark figure has-;| ¢ And whither !’ demanded the Englishman, con- | swiftly hee a mongred heard his centinels gend. 
tily entered and joined them, exclaiming, ‘ Bravo!) vinced by his manner that no joke was intended, and | ing their’ ‘all’s well _ post to post ! He was 
mine honest Prince! thou prince of beetle-heads ! thou _yet, so unlooked-for was the disaster—so secure had | aeagten at the moment to avenge himself on his cap- 
shalt be appointed grand door-breaker general for) he deemed himself, and so incredible did the whole | tors, even “ pe price of life, by alarming the guard 
this piece of service! Could’st do as much execution | transaction appear, that he could scarcely even yet | but the probability of his enemies escaping with im. 
with a musket, thinkest thou, as with that impenetra-| admit the possibility of its truth—* And whither am I punity in the confusion, and the absolute certainty 
ble pate of thine? But stand back, thou literal block-|, to accompany you ” he repeated. |, that himself must 








head! and give us a view of the prisoner.’ ‘Of that hereafter, sir—but unless you would give ema His quictus make 
—_ > n “me . a 7; . cin.’ 
‘Prisoner !’ echoed the unfortunate gencral, star-| my fellows the trouble of lifting you from bed, rise, |, With a bare bodkin, 


ting up broad awake; for there was that in the imper-* immediately,’ replied his youthful captor, ‘you may aq dozen of which were pointed at his half-naked and 
ative manner of the speaker, as he exchanged mirth-| chance to find my men but rough valets, sir.’ | defenceless bosom, checked the impulse, and he re. 
ful tone for that of command, which allowed him no}; The English officer, however, still dallied, in ex-| mained passive. 

longer to doubt the evidence of his senses, or the tan- pectation of the arrival of some rescue. 

gibility of the sturdy figures by whom he saw himself} ‘Take up his clothes, men!’ commanded Colonet 
surrounded ; for while the leader of the party was Barton, losing patience at last ; ‘ Take up his clothes, 
speaking, he had been reinforced by a dozen stout fel-|, men! and bring out the prisoner by force.’ 

lows, in the uniform of the Continental army. Deter- 


Consigning him to the custody of our intrepid 


| bemoaning the cruelty of his mistress. Having vent- 
_ *Forbear, you rascals!’ growled the Englishman; | ed his rage in some half dozen pithy and elegant im. 
mined that they should not obtain a prisoner of so | ‘I will save you the trouble—but surely, sir, you | precations, not on the beautiful Sybil, to whom he 
much importance, cheaply, the English commander will allow me to put on my clothes.’ || was sincerely attached, but on the head of his more 
sprung up, and reached eagerly forward to secure his|| ‘ Very few and very quick,’ sir, replied the gallant || favored rival, Martin Gray, he repaired to a room 
weapons, which, as usual, had been placed beside his |, Barton. | 

bed, but they were there no longer. A discordant and 


| Halsey, whom we left in the gloom of the evening, 


appropriated to the accommodation of such of the 
The prisoner, availing himself of this pretext, pro-| general’s retinue as were off duty, where he soon 
tantalizing laugh, from the long-legged urchin, who’ longed his delay by every possible method he could | forgot his vexation so far as to listen with some de- 
had sprung into the room at the heels of his sablead- || devise. gree of amusement to the jests of corporal Simpkins 
versary, attracting his attention, he turned, and _per- ‘Your object, General Prescott, is to gain time, || and sergeant Atkins. In the midst of their mirth, 
ceived his sword glittering in the hand of the ragged | and I do not blame you,’ observed Colonel Barton— henna they were interrupted, and called on bya 
imp, and his pistols in possession of Prince, the ‘but J, sir, have none to lose! You must attend  centinel to take into custody a country lad, who had 


celebrated negro of hard-headed memory, whose meas youare; I will be detained no longer. Take 
name, by the exploit of that memorable night, has ob- | up his clothes, Prince,’ he added, sternly ; ‘men! 
tained * honorable mention’ in the pages of our coun- | bring off the prisoner, without an instant’s delay. I 
try’s history. am sorry to have recourse to harsh measures, Gene- | 
‘Prisoner !’ reiterated the baffled Englishman, glar-| ral Prescott, but our situation is too critical, to admit As they dragged him forward, the lad made seve- 
ing wildly around him; but, encountering as he did so,, of ceremony. On! men ! move on withthe prisoner.’ || ra] frantic efforts to extricate himself, but as his per- 


+ 1. ° ny j 2CeS alli is 1 adde 1 a oe side : . . : 
the stern looks ol so many hostile faces, he rallied his he added, w ith that stern brevity which enforces in- |son was extremely slight, the soldiers found no difii- 
half-paralyzed faculties, and began to clamor vocifer- || stant obedience. 


ously for his guard. A young American, by snatch- 


been detected by him in attempting to make his way 
into the house, through a buttery window, as was 
supposed, the window being found open and the 
stripling on it. 


| 


culty in securing him. 

‘It’s a pity you ha’nt as much strength as spitit, 
my man,’ cricd Simpkins, laughing ; ‘ you’d meke 
a good soldier when you get a beard on your chit. 
Faith, Atkins, the boy has mettle in him for so young 
a slip.’ 

‘It ’ll be a good while, I reckon, before it does any 
body much harm,’ said the sergeant ; ‘ what the d—! 
Drill took the trouble to pick him up for, is a riddle 
to me.’ 


‘And do you suppose, young gentleman, that you || 
ing his own pistol from the negro, and presenting it) can venture into the heart of a British garrison, and 
at his head, taught him the policy of silence. The|| carry off its commander unmolested ? demanded the 
youth, however, was hastily pushed aside by his com-! prisoner, when he found himself raised, with more 
mander, exclaiming—* We can now do without you | haste than tenderness, in the stalwart arms of a dozen 
here—take some of the fellows with you, Gray, and || men, from whose very touch he shrunk with as much 
get you gone, if you would secure your own prize to-| abhorence as if their rebellion had been contagious— 
night.’ | ¢'Take care what you do, young man!—One word 
‘Thanks to your honor,’ was the brief reply of the |, from me, and you will find yourselves hedged in by 
young soldier, who, followed by some of his comrades, | 
vanished without a second bidding. 

‘You are my prisoucr, General Prescott,’ said the 
young and gallant Colonel Barton, addressing his| 
captive— Rise, sir, and surrender yourself.’ 


an gpy 1—I need to utter but a syllable, rascals! and || «And J think if the rebels could make any thing of 
your carcasses will be tossed on the points of a thou- || such a lilly-livered boy as that, it’s a pity they hay’nt 
sand bayonets !’ got him, that’s all,’ said Halsey—‘ I suppose he was 

‘Hie tells you but the truth: ’tis a desperate ven- in stealing a comfit, or a jelly—or some such mighty 
ture, my lads,’ said the dauntless Barton ; ‘Fire not! matter’ 
Pe Your prisoner !” replied the Englishman, with a}/ashot my brave fellows, but close round him with ‘Hark’ye younker, what errand did ye come on : 
laugh of scornful incredulity ; ‘and who are ye that 1 fixed bayonets, and if he breathes a word above his |) demanded Simpkins. ‘What !—is that your breed: 
have thrust yourselves, in this foolhardy manner, on|| breath, silence him’—and drawing his sword—Close H ing Mr. Ribil? does’nt Mister Washington learn his 
the very points of our British bayonets ?” up, my lads, and move on!’ he said, advancing in | o? : : 2 
‘ Soldiers of the Continental army, sir,’ replied the || front and leading the way, as his little band with | 
intrepid young American ; ‘ to whom it now becomes |) 


necessary for General Prescott to surrender himself.’ | 


| men to make their manners to an officer ?’ 
| The boy answered only by pulling his hat still far- 
| 





Ni ile : ; : : 
their prisoner, in profound silence, emerged into the || ther over his brow. 


countrymen, we will now return to Mr. Matthew | 


| open air. With a feeling of despair, the English gen- \ ‘Cap in hand, youngster, when a corporal speaks 
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to you,” cried Halsey, extending his hand to remove 
tas he spoke. 

‘Let the child alone, men, can’t ye? cried the 

34? 
sergeant. ‘ Let the brat alone, I say ;—I suppose it’s 
the beggar you told us of, come to get the medicine 
5 
auf of your pretty sweetheart, Halsey.’ 


‘Him! exclaimed Halsey, ‘ you might as well | burning blushes, in the little white hands which ever 


tell me it’s Washington himself !—Look at that hand,’ 
headded ; ‘why Kell Millar’s a ragged, filthy, sal- 
low-faced brat ;—and his hair’s red as a carrot—and 
look here—here is a skin as white’ 


‘Nay, his face is red enough now !’ said Simp- 





jans. ee 
‘The poor boy is scared out of his wits,’ said Hal- 


sey; ‘ but come, cheer up, my lad,’ he added, we 
don't eat rebels, we only kill them. ’Fore George ! 


he trembles like a militia man at his first snuff of gun- | 


powder.’ 


‘What’s to be done with him, sergeant ? cried | 


off my hands—-I’m quite obleeged to ye, ’pon honour, 
mem !’ 

‘Fore George, lass, I’m sorry for you!’ said the 
rough but kind-hearted Atkins, as, overpowered with 
disappointment and confusion, Sybil endeavored to 
hide the lovely face, over which crowded a thousand 





and anon she wrung in an agony of grief and shame. 

‘Poor lass, I’m sorry for you,’ repeated honest At- 
kins ; * but what in the name of wonder inspired you 
to rig yourself out after such a fashion 

‘She meant to go off to the rebels !—she meant to | 
give us all the small pox !—and she didn’t care a| 
groat how soon the grave covered poor Matt. Halsey !’ 
exclaimed the mortified and angry Matthew, pacing | 








* Nay—look on me once, dear Sybil—if you have 
ever loved Martin Gray, now is the time to avow it 
boldly—look on me.’ 

Sybil raised her head, and looked a moment wist- 
fully in his face : *« Yes—yes,’ she murmered ; ‘there 
is a God above us yet—’ and overpowered with a 


'| mingled emotion of surprise and joy, cast herself on 


the faithful bosom of her long betrothed lover. 

‘ Said I not so, my sweet Sybil?—and now have I 
risked so much for nothing, or will you go with me 
and promise to become to-morrow the wife of your 
own devoted Martin Gray? We must fly instantly 
or part forever, Sybil,’ continued Gray ; ‘ speak, then, 
my own vowed wife—will you go with me 

‘lo the ends of the earth—any where,’ was the 





the floor in a very lover-like frenzy. 

‘ A pretty figure you cut, mem,’ repeated the cor- 
poral, sneeringly. 

‘ Let the poor lass alone,’ interposed the sergeant, 





Simpkins, ‘we don’t want him here—hadn’t I better || pitying her distress: ‘poor thing, I don’t wonder | 


show him to the General at once 
‘Aye—if you’ve an appetite for a hearty cudgel- 
ling,’ said Atkins. 


you hide your face—its a foolish business—but they | 
|| shan’t plague ye—’ | 


| 


The worthy sergeant was here interrupted in a | 














‘Od Zooks !’ exclaimed Halsey, ‘there’s been | most unexpected manner ; for both doors of the apart- 
such a dead calm up there since sunset, I shouldn’t | ment opening simultaneously, several armed men | 


care to be in the way at the next shift of wind : "twill 
blow a hurricane !’ 


‘Then we must let him stay, I suppose,’ said Simp- || t 


|rushed in at each, one party being followed by our! 
|acquaintance, Caleb Millar, who danced in behind | 


| ° : : . : 
hem, shaking all his rags in exultation, accompanied | 


sins. ‘Here, lad,’ he added, compassionately, ‘ here’s | by Sybil’s spaniel, who capered at his heels, barking | 


acup o’ home-brewed for ye :—Toss it off, boy, just 


to keep soul and body together—for it’s my opinion | founded.’ || with ingratitude or perfidy !’ he emphatically added. 


you'll shake all to pieces.’ 


land yelping, and making ‘ confusion worse con- | 


} 


| The sergeant instinctively grappled his musket, 


‘Heigh !~Eh !—Gemini! If I’m any thing of a! and promptly prepared to defend himself—but Hal. | 
conjurer, corporal,’ cried Halsey, surveying the pri- | sey and Simpkins having parted with theirs, which | 


. . . | 
sner, ‘here’s the old cloak you lost, come back to | were standing at the other side of the room, his re- 


us again !? 


‘Hah, by George ! and so it has,’ answered Simp- | 


kins. 


‘And I must claim acquaintance with that blue 


iandkerchief, I believe,’ said Halsey. 


‘Por mercy’s sake ! for the love of Heaven !’ ex- 
claimed the trembling prisoner, as each Jaid a hand | 


on his respective property. 


‘The cloak’s good for nothing, and I don’t care 
astiver for it,’ said Simpkins ; ‘but Ido so liatea 
ihief'!? he added, bestowing onthe culprit a shake 


thatnearly dislocated every limb. 


‘But I do care for the handkerchief,’ cried Halsey, | 
‘for its the one that Sybil Prior hemmed--the only 
thing she ever did for me—and by George! I’d sooner 


| sistance was unavailing. 
‘You are our prisoners,’ said a young American | 
| subaltern, in whom Halsey instantly recognised his | 
hated rival. 

‘Who says so, besides yourself, Mr. Ribil ?’ cried | 
Simpkins. 

« You are our prisoners,’ repeated the Americans, | 
‘as they rushed down and overpowered them. 


| 
‘WwW 


e’ll sce to that—we’ll have one game at fisty- 
cuffs, Mr. Ribil,’ cried Simpkins, vauntingly, § before 


| here.’ 


The Americans only laughed at his bravado, while | 
'the young subaltern, leaving thom to secure the pris- 
|oners, directed his entire attention to the recumbent 


ge him the heart out of my bosom !--ah, you needn’t | figure of our heroine, who, too much absorbed by her 


ie a : ™ 
finch, you young thief! you needn’t struggle, I 


| | own grief and mortification to be conscious of what 


“ae ; P | ; ‘dst tl sbing 
haveit, and with a shake, still more emphatic than | was passing around her, sat amidst the bustle, sobbing 
the corporal’s had been, he endeavoured to tear the | as if her very heart were breaking. 


tigtly valued handkerchief from the throat of thc 
tripling, whom his violence had nearly deprived o 
lif. The cap of the prisoner fell to the ground it 


>| © Pinion the rascal with the strap of his own knap- 
f\\sack,’ said Gray, as Halsey stoutly and furiously 


| . . . 
1\| resisted, half-maddened at the idea of becoming the 


the scuffle, when a mass of luxuriant dark ringlets, || prisoner of his rival. ‘Off with him, my lads—off 
which had been tucked up beneath it, streamed | with them all—leave not one behind to tell taies ;—if 


tbroad in rich profusion over the shoulders of thei 


wher, who, clinging with both hands to the disputed | dozen of your bayonets to his heart. 


’ 
r | he speaks but loud enough to startle a mouse, send a 


—~) 


Away with 


ieckeloth, sunk to the ground, exclaiming, ‘ Spare |them,’ added Gray—‘ away with them, comrades,’ 


ne fur mercy’s sake ! Have pity on me, Matthew 


lalsey--and murder not a helpless woman ! 


q s ; : | 
Halsey started and staggered backward some paces, , he said, endeavoring to take her hand; * Sybil—look 
ws ifhe had received a blow—-for it was indeed the || up, my own loved Sybil.’ 


lovely form of Sybil Prior that knelt in disguise at hi 
eet-—It was her own beautiful blue eye that wa 


| . . . . 
and lowering his voice as he approached the weeping 
| Sybil, «I have a still more precious prize to secure,’ 


2 

} ~ . 

s | ‘Let me go—let me go, Matt. Halsey,’ shrieked 
s || the half frantic girl, springing from the ground, and 


ixed in. tearful supplication on his face, and he ‘tearing her hand from his grasp. ‘ Let me go !—I 


ged on her for some minutes in unspeakable sur- | 


ptise and consternation. 
‘Well done, Mistress Sybil? cried Simpkins 
y 


‘tuntingly ; ‘a pretty figure you cut, to be sure! So. 
m ‘as you, mem, that took the trouble of my cloak || tated Sybil, who hadagain sunk exhausted tothe ground. | 


say, sir !—if I hated you before, I detest you now ! 

| *Sybil—my own Sybil—look up, if you love me 
» | yet,’ exclaimed the youth, putting back the dishevelled 
|| ringlets, and gazing fondly on the pallid brow of the agi- 


we'll give up to a few ribil ragamufiins, sich as we see | 


scarce articulate reply ; ‘only take me hence, in the 
whole wide world you are my only friend.’ 

‘ You go with me then, my own true-hearted Sybil ” 
said Gray ; ‘yet it is only fair to tell you that my 
| path is beset with dangers-—dare you fly with me and 
| brave them all—ay—even death itself ?” 
| ‘I can brave any dangers but those that beset me 
| here,’ answered Sybil— if you love me, take me from 
| among these fearful men.’ 

‘ My own, then, from this hour forever,’ cried the 
| youth, as he folded her to his heart and sealed the 
, compact by impressing a kiss upon her polished fore- 
| head— and as I prove a good and faithful husband so 
| help me God—and so may he deal with me when I 
reward your tried affection and confiding tenderness 





_‘ Now, then, exert yourself, dear Sybil, and let us fly 
| without a moment’s delay.’ 


Caleb, who had stood by, fidgetting, as the ladies 
say, with impatience, now leaped from the door, and 
, bounded noiseless as a spectre across the lawn, fol- 
ilowed by the manly figure of Martin Gray, lifting 
| rather than leading the trembling form of his agitated 


| bride with him in his rapid walk across the fields. 


Ata few rods distance from the shore he was over- 
taken by his commander with the whole party and the 
prisoners. 

‘How now, Gray !—what success ? demanded the 
Colonel, in a suppressed tone—‘ is the preity bird 
| caught at last 
‘Safely, your honor! my success has been equal 
| to your own,’ replied his subaltern. 
| «All ds weil, then, as those fellows yonder so vocif- 
erously assure us,’ answered the gallant Barton. ‘On 
/men ? push on ;’ he added, ‘ look well to the prison- 
| ers, and push on, my lads !’ 
| Ina few minutes the whole party stood together 
|| on the shore, where two boats, with 1aufiled oars, lay 

ready to receive them. ‘ Bring that trembling dove 
| of thine into this boat, Gray,’ commanded the Colonel ; 
| ‘and remember, my lads, that every thing now depends 
;on silence and despatch—half our laurels would be 
| clipped,’ he added, ‘should harm befal our prisoner. 

If discovered, the other boat must endeavor to engross 
_the attention and love-tokens of the enemy. Come! 
| stir, men ! push off—and be alive !’ 

| The young commander seated himself as he spoke. 
| The men stooped to their oars, and the barge darted 
|| from the shore with the velocity of an arrow. Not 
|a word was uttered, and every breath was suspended 
|| with the intenseness of anxiety--the soft ripple of 
\ the waves alone was heard, as they curled around the 
| muffled oars, and kissed asif in gratulation, the bows 
|| of the little bark, while she danced over the tranquil 
|| Waters, on which the stars looked dimly down through 
|| a soft mist that came stealing in from the ocean. 
! As they neared the ships, the prisoner raised him- 
| 


\|self from his melancholy attitude, and sat erect, 
gazing eagerly towards them, while his heart throbbed 
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high with hope and full expectation of rescue. Ob- 
serving the action, the American Colonel presented 
his pistol at his head, in addition to the weapons 
already pointed at his heart by a soldier on either side, 
thus enforcing profound silence. It was a fearful 
pause as the little vessel cut her rapid way through 
the hostile fleet-—and Sybil, as she clung to the 
supporting arm of Martin Gray, wrung in an agony 
of apprehension the hand which clasped her own. 
The prisoner was powerfully agitated as he saw 
himself borne along within call and beneath the very 
guns of the British’ ships. His hopes became less 
sanguine at each successive plash of the oars, but 
they were not utterly extinguished until, as they 
cleared the ships and emerged into the open bay, he 
heard the water guards, on whom he had firmly 
placed his expectations of ultimate deliverance, loudly 
proclaim to the fleet, that ‘ all was well,’ at the very 
instant their general was passing as a captive under 
the bows of his own ships! The cry swelled over 
the water, and echoed along the shore, ringing the 
knell to all his hopes of rescue. A sound of suppressed 
laughter passed along the barge, and throwing himself 
back on his seat he gnashed his teeth in the bitterness 





of disappointment and impotent rage. The barge, 

meantime, pursued her rapid and silent career up the 
bay, propelled by the sturdy strength of those intrepid | 
men whose unparalled daring had been crowned with | 
a success so little less than miraculous. 


‘ Sir, I would not have believed it possible you could | 


have escaped the vigilance of the water guards,’ 


exclaime 
weapons at last gave tacit permission to speak. 


| 


From the time that Martin Gray first enlisted in 
the service of his country, the fidelity, zeal, and 
intrepidity with which he discharged his duties, had 
obtained for him, not only the esteem and respect of 
his comrades, but a very large share of the patronage 
and countenance of the young and gallant Colonel 
Barton, who honored him on several occasions with 
proofs of his confidence and regard. On receiving 
the letter of Sybil Prior, through the hands of the 
trusty Caleb, therefore, Martin Gray unhesitatingly 
repaired to the presence of his beloved commander, 
and placing it before him, solicited leave of absence. 
Happily for Martin Gray, as well as for his country, 
Colonel Barton was not inattentive to the happiness 
of those under his command ; and pitying the distress 
of his brave and trusty subaltern, he enquired into 
the particulars of the affair, with the greatest affability 
and kindness. At the first view, the scheme which 
Martin Gray had formed for the rescue of his mis- 
tress, appeared so rash and utterly impracticable, that 
Colonel Barton firmly, though kindly, remonstrated 
jane the attempt. With increased earnestness, 





however, the anxious lover continued to urge his suit, 


| his own local knowledge, and the assistance he 
ishould receive from so able an auxiliary as Caleb 


|of every guard and centinel of the garrison. 


learned more accurately than he knew before, the 








} 


enumerating the various facilities he possessed, from | 


| 
| 


| 


| Millar, who was perfectly acquainted with the post || 
While || 
|| listening to the details of Martin Gray, the Colonel 


| 
| 
} 


| situation of General Prescott, who was living in all | 


d the Englishman, when the removal of the || the negligence of imaginary security at Overing-house. | 
\\'The dauntless spirit of Barton instantly conceived | 

‘The miracle is wrought, however,’ replied his captor ; ||the adventurous plan of capturing the English com- | 
anda plashing of oars the next instant apprized the voy-;mander in the midst of his own garrison--a plan | 
agers that their boat’s consort had now overtaker them. || which was as promptly executed as it had been boldly 


‘ Halloo, Thompson,’ shouted his Colonel, joyfully, | conceived. What success attended this enterprize of | 
‘ are you there, my lads !~-off safely and with flying i lofty daring we have already scen. ‘The narrative of | 


colors ? ha !’ 

‘ And with trumpets sounding into the bargain, had 
we but your honor’s permission,’ responded the com- | 
mander of the second barge—‘ what say you, sir, | 
shall we give ’em a few cheers, your honor ?” 


their nap is out.’ 


‘ Not just yet—pull away, my lads !—a good stroke, {| 
boys !--Get a little farther up, and then send a few | Martin Gray received his young bride from the hand of 
hurrah’s over the water, and let them hear you, if} 


tials with his pres2nce, but even condescended to give || 


| of the proudest pages of our country’s history, and is 
deservedly considered as amongst the most glorious 
exploits that marked the whole course of our revolu- 
| tionary struggle. 


his beloved commander, who not only honored their nup- 


' 
| 
! 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 


On the day following the capture of General Prescott, I 


| 


|| the brave * General Barton’s Exepedition,’ forms one , 


| 


} 
} 


The laugh and joke now went briskly round in an |; away the bride. At his instance, also, the gentlemen of || 
under tone, for in the moment of that brilliant suc- | his regiment contributed a sum of money sufficient for || 
cess which their own desperate valor had secured, | the purchase of a neat and comfortable cottage near | 


their generous commander was not inclined to check || Providence, whither the young couple immediately re- t 
their honest glee and hard earned triumph. Turning, | paired, and which is said to have been the abode of neat- || 


therefore, a deaf car to their ill-suppressed merriment, | 


nessand content. At the termination of the war, low- 





i} 


| 





he seated himself beside lis prisoner, and, with a '|/ ever, Martin Gray disposed of it, and returning to his || 
respectful sympathy for his situation, endeavored to | little farm, rebuilt the cottage which the British had de- | 
beguile him of his gloomy thouglits by engaging him | stroyed ; and here they have since lived, a pattern of || 


in conversation. 
returning a few ungracious replies, again relapsed || 
into silence, and, during the remainder of the voyage, || 


was allowed to brood in uninterrupted and suilen |! 


silence over his misfortune. 


Before the rising sun again began to laugh on the | 


The Englishman, however, after || 


conjugal affection, and beloved and respected in their | 


humble sphere by all who know them. 


‘Let not ainbition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 


Should the authenticity of this our veritable narra- 


} 
| 


| 


green hills, our hardy band of bold adventurers, with || tive be questioned, we would recommend it to our | 
their prisoner, reached the continent, unhurt, from || reader, for his better satisfaction, to visit the enaiti. | 
amidst so many dangers. The Engiish general was fully secluded dwelling of the happy rustic pair, |) 
immediately conducted to the quarters prepared for | which he may know by the fragrant vines of sweet. | 
his reception, and the beautiful Sybil, still accom || briar and honey-suckle, whose blossoms cluster about 
panied by the faithful and affectionate Caleb Millar, | its narrow casement more luxuriantly than honeysuckle || 
was escorted by her lover to the house of his aunt || and sweet-briar ever clustered before. Should he not'| 
who resided at Pawtucket. || find the worthy pair at their own hospitable éwellin | 

It now becomes necessary once more to retrograde || he will be most likely to encounter them by directing | 
in our narrative, in'order to explain the manner in | his steps to Overing-house, in the grounds of which they | 
which the escape of Sybil Prior became connected H still delight to ramble, and to recapitulate the events . i 


with the capture of General Prescott, | the memorable night of the Tenth of July, 1777. ! 


ita 
o | 
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TIME’S LAS® VisirT., 


BY MRS. SARAH J. MALE. 


[There is a Persian Legend, representing 7; 
mencing his ‘New Year’s ’ Flight’ — aa 
to die during the coming season, of their 


Te Coin- 

8 those who ar 

inevitable fate. 

Tue night was a cold and stormy one, 
And the year was running low, 

When Time threw his traveling mantle on, 
And as he were about to go; 

And he cast on his glass a rueful louk—~ 
‘The sands will be out,’ he said, 

(Seizing his memorandum book,) 
‘And these visits must be made: 

But it does little good the fools to warn—~ 
I alinost lose my labors; 

They think the last visit I make to them 
Is always meant for their neighbors. 


Last year my duty was: faithfully done—. 
I traversed the city throrgh, 

Revealing to every devoted ore 
1 had come for a final adieu ; 

Why, they treated my warning as Nicholas treats 
‘The groans of the dying Poles; 

Or thought ’twas to save—(how this avarice cheats! 
Their money and not their souls, : 

That my hint of a speedy departure was given, 
Though I bade them farewell like a lover: 

And how few there were who prepared: for heaven '__ 
I can easily reckon them over. 


And first to a banker’s house I hied, 
Though I knew he was often surly, 

But those Rothschilds—one must hoaeg their pride !— 
So I hastened to warn him early. 

I found him within, at a sumptuous feast, 
An Apician sauce was before him, 

And its flavor he praised to each smiling guest— 
Tis Death!—thus my warning came o'er him. 

Oh, how his eye glared as he bade me flee! 
I was off like a twinkle of light, 

And he ate atthat dinner enough for three, 
And he a died of a spasm that night. 


And next I tapped at an Editor’s door -- 
It sounded. so Jike a dun, 

That he scattered his papers about the floor 
As he made a motion to run; 

But at length he resumed his labor again, 
When he found no sheriff drew nigh, 

Searching old books for a New Year's strain— 
1 whispered—The Year to Die !— 

He started— Ah, ’tis a lucky thought,, 
And I'll rhyme it out,’ said he, 

‘My patrons may fear that Death is near, 
And repent of their debts to me.’ 


I hurried away to a doctor, then, 
Though I knew I might spare my pains, 

That he thought of disease as the end of men, 
And of death as the doctor's gains— 

‘My patient must die,’ he was maundering on, 
As he glanced a fee-bill o'er, 

‘And his money will go to his graceless son— 
My bill might be somewhat more ; 

For the youth will ne’cr take the trouble to note 
That I’ve charged five visits a day,’ 

So he figured away while I laughed in his ear, 
Remember my visil’s to pay! 


I told an old Man it was time he should go, 
And he was too deaf to hear,—- 

I called at the play on a dashing Beau, 
And he was too gay to fear,— 

I paused in a Merchant's counting room, 
And a dunce was I to stop, 

Scarce would he have heeded the crash of coom, 
While reckoning his ledger up. 

There is one Demand—1 began to say— 
He burst with a hurried breath, 

‘Show me your bill I’ve the cash to pay’— 

I left him to settle with Death! 


I stopped at a poor Man’s humble shed, 
And thought t’would delight him so, 

For I knew he had often wished he was dead— 
But he flatly refused to go: 
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And O, the wild agony of his eye, 
As he begged me one year to give! 
Saying, "twas too bad for a man to die 
Who had struggled so hard to live ; 
That his wife must beg and his children starve 
I whispered of charity— 
He raised his eyes with a look of despair—~ 
‘Tis a broken reed,’ sighed he. 


Thad fared so ill with the lords of earth, 
Of the earth they had proved indeed, 
That I turned to the sex of gentler birth, 
Hoping more kindly to speed : 
On a beautiful Belle I made a call, 
A millinner’s girl stood by— 
she brought a new dress for the New Year's ball— 
L breathed a sapulchral sigh, 
And the rich red flowers looked a ghastly white, 
+How odd! cried the beauty, in sorrow, 
‘These do not become me at all to-night, 
But bring me some gayer to-morrow.’ 


And then—but why continue the list, 
So fraught with chagrin to me? 

Who likes to remember the times he has missed, 
When recounting his archery? 

I called, ia fine, on the old and the young, 
Fair, ugly, and sober and gay, 

The chorus the same to the tune they all sung— 
They would not be hurried away! 

There were many who hated the world to be sure, 
And called Time an old villainous cheat, 

But Heaven was so distant, so bright, and so pure, 
They had no inclination. to sze’t. 


Worms of the dust! T murmured in wrath, 

As I entered a stately dome, 

And, following the clue of my fated path, 
Repaired to the nursery room ; 

The children were sleeping like nestled birds, 
And she, the sweet mother dove, 

With a face too happy to paint by words, 
Was choosing her gifts of love 

For the New Year’s morn—I touch’d her cheek, 
She knew the deadly thrill, 

And raising her eyes with a smile so meek, 
—'My Father, it is thy will.’ 


Yes, Woman should always be ready to go, 
She has nothing on earth but Jove, 

A dowry that bears little value below, 
But ‘tis priceless transferred above ; 

O lavish it not on my brightest joys, 
Tis folly, *tis worse than vain, 

I never bestow them except as toys 
I mean to resume again ; 

Even now I shall gather a thousand fair things 
I gave when tis year was new, 

And the hope for next, that I shake from my wings, 
Will prove as deceitful too. 


But why should I preach? Who'll the wiser be ° 
The young are engaged with pleasure, 

The aged have cut all acquaintance with me, 
Aad nobody else is at leisure ; 


They may learn if they will, though their date is brief, 


Some monitor ever is nigh, 
There's the fading flower, the falling lez f, 
And the year about to die: 
These speak to the hearts of the humble aud just— 
For the earthly and obstinate, 
Why, my visits to such would be iabor lost, 
So I leave them, for aye, to their fate.’ 





Dazams are strange things, and here again, 1s one 


— 


Fron: the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


The sunset happened to be one of those so peculiar 
to Italy, and which are richer and more enchanting in 
Venice than in any other part of it, from the character 
of its scenery. It was a sunset without a cloud; but 
at the horizon the sky was dyed of a deep orange, 
which softened away towards the zenith almost im- 
Venice—the festa—gondoliers—women-—an Ital- || perceptibly, the whole west like a wall of burning 

siiedie adhe daemon ae. pal a gold. ‘The mingled softness and splendor of these 

ie OMA gelenene. ears pe ot hndaneoes skies is indescribable. Every thing is touched with 
under the canal—secret guillotine—state crimin-|| the same hue. A mild yellow glow is all over the 
als—bridge of sighs—passage to the inquisition || canals and buildings. The air seems filled with glit- 
= scam of Saint Marc—a nobleman || tering golden dust, and the lines of the architecture, 

P we GSS. OPE. and the outlines of the distant islands, and the whole 

You will excuse me at present from a description of || landscape about you is mellowed and enriched with a 
Venice. It is a matter not to be hastily undertaken. || new and glorious light. 
It has also been already done a thousand times; and 
I have just seen a beautiful sketch of it in the public 
prints ofthe United States. I proceed with my letters. 





NUMBER XXIV. 





I have seen one or two such 
sunsets in America; but there the sunsets are bolder 
and clearer, and with much more sublimity—-they 
have rarely the voluptuous coloring of those in Italy. 
The Venetian festa is a gay affair, as you may im- It was detightful to glide along over a sea of light 
agine. If not so beautiful and fanciful as the revels || so richly tinted, among those graceful gondolas, with 
by moonlight, it was more satisfactory, for we could || their freights of gaiety and beauty. As the glow on 
see and be seen, those important circumstances to | the sky began to fade, they all turned their prows to- 
one’s individual share in the amusement. At four || ward San Marc, and, dropping into a slower motion, 
o’clock in the afternoon, the links of the long bridge || the whole procession moved on together to the stairs 
of boats across the Gindecca were cut away, and the ! of the piazetta ; and by the time the twilight was per- 
broad canal left clear for a mile up and down. It was || ceptible, the cafes were crowded, and the square was 
‘| covered in a few minutes with gondolas, and all the || like one great fete. We passed the evening in wan- 
|| gaiety and fashion of Venice fell into the broad prom- || dering up and down, never for an instant feeling like 
tl enade between the city andthe festalisland. Ishould | strangers, and excited and amused till long after mid- 
t think five hundred were quite within the number of i night. 
|, gondolas. You can scarcely fancy the novelty and); After several days delay, we received an answer 
| agreeableness of this singular promenade. It was |/ this morning from the authorities, with permission to 
| busy work forthe eyes to the right and left, with the || see the bridge of sighs, and the prisons of the ducal 
‘great proportion of beauty, and the rapid glide of || palace. We landed at the broad stairs, and passing 
their fairy-like boats. And the quietness of the thing || the desolate couit, with its marble pillars and statues 
! was so delightful—no crowding, no dust, no noise but || green with damp and neglect, ascended the * giant’s 
the dash of oars and the ring of merry voices ; and || steps,’ and found the warder waiting for us, with his 
|we sat so luxuriously upon our deep cushions the || enormous keys, at the door of a private passage. At 
|| while, threading the busy crowd rapidly and silently, the bottom of a stair case we entered a close gallery, 
'| without a jar or a touch of any thing but the yielding 1 from which the first range of cells opened. The doors 
'| element that sustained us. || were broken down, and the guide holding his torch in 
|| ‘Two boats soon appeared with wreaths upon their || them for a moment in passing, showed us the same 
| prows, and these had won the first and second prizes | dismal interior in each—a mere cave, in which you 
| at the last year’s regatta. The private gondolas fell | would hardly think it possible to breathe, with a raised 
‘| away from the middle of the canal, and left them free platform for a bed, and a small hole in the front wall 
space fora trial of their speed. They were the most i to admit food and what air could find its way through 


‘|airy things 1 ever saw afloat, about forty feet long, | from the narrow passage. There were eight of these ; 























oi 

|| and as slender and hight as they could well be, ihe |, and descending another fligit of damp steps, we came 
|| hold together. Tach boat had six oars, and the crews | toa second range, differing only from the first in their 
| stood with their faces to the beak of their craft ; slight, i slimy dampness. These are the cells of which Lord 
but muscular men, and with a skill and quickness at Byron gives a description in the notes to the fourth 
| their oars which I had never conceived. I realized || canto of Childe Harold. He has transcribed, if you 
|| the truth and force of Cooper's inimitable description , remember, the inscriptions from the ceiling and walls 
‘lof the race in the Bravo. The whole of his book | of one which was occupied successively by the vic- 
\ gives you the very air and spirit of Venice—which is ‘tims of the inquisition. The letters are cut rudely 
another reason why I have not described it for the | enough, and must have been done entirely by feeling, 
rer of the Mirror—and one thanks him constantly | as there is no possibility of the penetration of a ray 
| 

| 





'' for the lively interest which he has thrown over every | of light. I copied them with some difficulty, forget- 
} thing in this bewitching city. The races of the rival || ting that they were in print, and comparing them af- 


| boats to-day were not a regular part of the festa, and ' terwards with my copy of Childe Harold, I found them 
‘exhibiting themselves merely, and the people soon ,' notes. 
| ceased to be interested in them. | Ina range of cells still below these, and almost suf- 


| 
| We rowed up and down till dark, following here and || focating from their closeness, one was shown us in 
ithere the boats whose freights attracted us, and ex-, which prisoners were strangled. ‘The rope was pas- 


the incomprehensibilitics of nature. Mine are al- | claiming every moment at some new glimpse of beau- | sed through an tron grating of four bars, the execution- 
vays troubled and disavreeable ; and one of the most |jty. ‘There is really a surprising proportion of loveh- || er standing outside the cell. The prisoner within sat 
’ > ’ | r —— | a cs .. : 
fwrful thoughts that ever crossed my mind during "ess in Venice. ‘The women are all large, probably | upon a stone, with his back to the grating, and the 
> ° we - : 1: | 2 is neck warn $211 } 
noments of gloomy scepticism, has been the possibil- | from never walking, and other indolent habits con- || cord was passed round his neck, and drawn till he was 
'y that the last sleep may not be dreamless. Fancy | sequent upon want of exercise; and an oriental air, | choked. The wall of the cell was covered with blood, 
endless dream of horror—it is too dreadful to think | sleepy and passionate, is characteristic of the whole which had spattered against it with some violence. 
if, this thought alone would lead the veriest clod of||race. One feels that he has come among anentirely | The guide explained it by saying, that owing to the 
thimated clay that ever existed, to aspirations after | new class of women, and hence, probably, the far-fa- || narrowness of the passage the executioner had not 


mmortality.—-Lord Byron. 


|med fascination of Venice to foreigners. || room to draw the cord, and to expedite his business 
‘ 





—— 
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(| his assistant at the same time plunged a dagger into 
-. the neck of the victim. The blood had flowed widely 
Ey over the wall, and ran to the floor in streams. With 
Wis: the darkness of the place, the difficulty I found in 
i. ay breathing, and the frightful reality of the scenes be- 
115% i fore me, I never had in my life a comparable sensa- 
ies). tion of horror. | 
Hees At the end of the passage a door was walled up. It | 
f led, in the times of the republic, to dungeons under. 
the canal, in which the prisoner died in eight days | 
e. ‘ from his incarceration at the farthest, from the noi- 
i some dampness and unwholesome vapors of the place. | 


The guide gave us a harrowing description of the 
swelling of their bodies, and the various agonies of | 
their slow death. I hurried away from the place | 
Be with a sickness at my heart. In returning by the 
same way, I passed the turning, and stumbled over a 

raised stone across the passage. It was the groove | 


»* 


not but feel most impressively the moral of the con- | 





| Sears of asecret guillotine. Here many of the state and 

% t . * age . . > 

Rete inquisition victims were put to death in the darkness | 
eas of a narrow passage, shut out even in their last mo- | 


ment from the light and breath of Heaven. The | | 
frame of the instrument had been taken away ; but 
the pits in the wall, which had sustained the axe, |, 
were still there; and the sink on the other side, where || 
the head fell, to carry off the blood. And these | 
shocking executions took place directly before the | 
cells of the other prisoners, within twenty feet from 
the farthest. In acell close to this guillotine had | 
been confined a state criminal for sixteen years. He) 
was released at last by the arrival of the French, and | 
on coming to the light in the square of San Marc was i 
struck blind, and died in a few days. In another cell | 
we stopped te look at the attempts of a prisoner upon | 
his walls, interrupted, happily, by his release. He! 
had sawed several inches into the front wall, with 
some miserable instrument, probably a nail. He had 
afterwards abandoned this, and had, with prodigious 
strength, taken up a block from the floor; and, the. 
guide assured us, had descended into the cell below. || 
It was curious to look around his pent prison, and see | 
_ the patient labor of years upon those rough walls, and | 
imagine the workings of the human mind in such a | 
miserable lapse of existence. 

We ascended to the light again, and the guide led | 
us to a massive door, with two locks, secured by 
heavy iron bars. It swung open with a‘scream, and 
we mounted a winding stair, and 

‘Stood in Venice on the bridge of sighs.’ 

Two windows of close grating looked on either 
side upon the long canal below, and let in tlie only 
light to the covered passage. It is a gloomy place 
within, beautifully as its light arch hangs in the air 

It was easy to employ the imagination 





oi? from without. 
as we stood on the stone where Childe Harold had 
, ms stood before us, and conjured up in fancy the despair 
aa and agony that must have been pressed into the last 
et glance atlight and life that had been sent through those 
Se barred windows. Across this bridge the condemned 
were brought to receive their sentence in the chamber 
; of the ten, or to be confronted with bloody inquisitors, 
a it and then were led back over it to die. The last light 
i" ‘ that ever gladdened their eyes came through those 
Seat .% close bars, and the gay Gindecca in the distance, with 

its lively waters covered with boats, must have made 

that farewell glance toa Venetian bitter indeed. The 

side next the prison is now massively walled up. We 

staid, silently musing at the windows, till the old 


eae cicerone veniured to remind us that his time was pre- 
a e.. cious. | 
if : , Ordering the gondola round to the stairs of the pi- | 
a sf 2 . azetta, we strolled for the first time into the church of | 
ce San Marc. The four famous bronze horses stood with || 
a ae their dilated nostrils and fine action over the porch, | | 
RIF oe 
; t 


splendid mosaic pavement is sunk into deep pits with 


but for the purest virtues which can adorn ‘the human ||said the hero, smiling; ‘but what of that! 


tant nations and immortalized by the blessings he | 
shed upon his country. 


ed into compliance by the most undaunted threats. His 


formidable stratagems. 


and thwart the operations of the other. 
| : . . . 
| parties would engage in frequent skirmishes, and 





bringing back to us Andrea Doria, and his threat; and | ment, and several notable advantages obtained } th 
as I remembered the ruined palace of the old admiral 1 latter, inspired the enemy with a desire to retal “ 
at Genoa, «nd glanced at the Austrian soldier upon | About this time, while at. West Point, Washin ih 
guard, in the very shadow of the winged lion, I could || had an intimate acquaintance, not far resident : “ 
||the army, in whose family he enjoyed the Mine 
trast. The lesson was not attractive enough, howev- } hospitality, as wellas relief from many of those step. 
er, to keep us in a burning sun, and we put aside the || ner engagements which harrassed his weary mind 
heavy folds of the drapery and entered. How deli-'| As every circumstance was food toeither army Visi 
ciously cool are these churches in Italy! We walk- | like this, not many miles from their camp, walt a8 
ed slowly up towards the distant altar. An old man’ long escape the cognizance of the English ; and to 
rose from the base of one of the pillars, and put out | possess a prisoner like Gen. Washington, would tend 
his hand for charity. It is an incident that meets one in their opinion, to shorten the period of the war, But 
at every step, and with half a glance at his face I pas- '|the undertaking was difficult ; there were always ad- 
sed on. I was looking at the rich mosaic on the roof, vanced guards to cover the American commander, and 
but his features lingered in my mind. They grew | there was no mode of discovering nis visiis, except by 
upon me still more strongly ; and as I became aware | winning over some of the family. The friend whom 
of the full expression of misery and pride upon them, | the general visited was once thought to have espoused 
I turned about to see what had become of him. My _ the interests of the British; but he had taken a decid. 
two friends had done each the very same thing, with ed stand in favor of America, and though a brave man, 
the same feeling of regret, and were talking of the old | he professed the strictest neutrality, alleging ag hie 
man when I came back to them. We went to the | reason—his years, and dependent family. 

door, and looked all about the square, but he was no|| During the intimacy of the General, it was rumor. 
where to be seen. It is singular that he should have ||ed in the American army, that his friend had been 
made the same impression upon all of us, of an old | seen often returning from the British camp. Washing. 
Venetian nobleman in poverty. Slight as my glance ||ton seemed to disregard the aceount ; for he never 
was, the noble expression of sadness about his fine | ceased to visit the family, and apparently, mingled as 





| white head and strong features, are still mdelible in ! cordially with the host, as if no suspicion had crossed 
'my memory. The prophecy which Byron puts into'| lis mind. At length, one day, as the General was 


taking his leave, his friend earnestly requested him to 
\| 


dine with him the following afternoon, emphatically 
naming the hour of two, as the moment of expeeting 
him. He reminded him of the uncommon delight 
\which his intimacy conferred—begged him to lay 
aside every formality, and regard his house as his 
home ; and hinted that he feared the General did not 
consider it in that light ; asthe guard that always ac. 


the mouth of the condemned doge, is still true in every 
particular : 





‘When the Hebrew’s in thy palaces 
The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for his; 
When thy patricians beg their bitter bread, &c. 


The church of San Marc is rich to excess, and its | 


age and the yielding foundations on which its heavy 
pile is built. Its pictures are not so fine as those of companied him seemed to indicate that he was not 
the other churches of Venice, but its age and historic | visiting afriend. ‘ By no means, dear sir ! exclain. 
association make it by far the most interesting. | ed the worthy patriot: ‘there is no man that I esteem 
more than yourself; and as a proof of the confidence 
which I repose in you, I will visit you alone to-mor- 





GEN. WASHINGTON’S ESCAPE. 
| row, and I pledge my sacred word of honor, that not 
a soldicr shall accompany me.’ ‘ Pardon me, Geie- 


Washiigton’s a waich-word, such as ne'er 
Shall sink, where there’s an echo left to air—Bvnron. 


|| Tue name of Washington is dear to every American. ! ral,’ cried the host; ‘but why so serious on so trifling 


‘T am aware ofi.’ 
have 


Distinguished, not only for bravery and intelligence,) ‘a subject? I merely jested.’ 


heart, he has been venerated in the memory of dis-| long considered the planting of these outposts unne- 
cessary, inasmuch as they may excite the suspicion 
of the enemy ; and although it be a trifle, that tific 
shall not sport with the friendship you indulge for me.’ 
‘But, then, the hour, general?’ ‘Oh, yes, tw 


o'clock you said’—*‘ Precisely ? returned the other. 


He resembles the orb of day, | 
imparting his twilight long after he has set ; and invis. 

ibly dispensing his light and checring warmth to the | 
world, Cautious and prudent, he was never sur- 
prised by the most disheartening failures ; nor alarm- At one o’clock on the following day, the Genera! 
mounted his favorite, and proceeded alone, upoi 4 
hy-road which conducted him to the hos; itable man- 


eyes could penctrate the darkest designs ; and his 
1° ’ e 1 oa ain 
It was about half an hour before the time, ana 


powers of invention enabled him to escape the most! sion. 

+. . . . oe 
the bustling host received him with open arms, in 2¢- 
dition to the greetings of the delighted family. ‘ How 
varmn-hearted 


The very means employed | 
by the enemy to incommode him, were frequently in 
his own hands, the instruments of their ruin. As an 
illustration of his eagle-eyed caution, I will briefly | 
narrate his escape from a singular plot, which I learn- 
ed from the lips of a venerable man several years de- | 
ceased. 


punctual, kind sir!’ exclaimed the 
friend. ‘Punctuality,’ replied Washington, ‘is a2 
angel virtue, embracing minor as well as importat 
concerns. He that is unpunctual with a friend, may 
doubt his integrity.’ The host started, but recovering 
himself, he added, ‘then yours is a proof that we en 
joy your fullest confidence.’ Washington proposed 2 
promenade upon the piazza, previous to the dinner. It 
overlooked a rough country several miles in extent ; 
fields of grain, here and there sweeping beneath 
sides of black hills, producing nothing but rocks ané 
grass—shallow runnels of water flowing along the 


‘ Oe 
hollows of the uneven waste—then hidden by wood 
y beyond— 


When the American army was stationed at West. 
Point, during the revolutionary war, the British head 
quarters were not many miles distant, on the Hudson; | 
and each were waiting, like the figures ona chess | 
board, for some favorable movement, to disconcert 
Scouting 


wagons of provisions, ammunition and clothing, would 
fall into the power of those superior in number and | lands intercepting a prospect of the countr 
address. On one of these occasions, a quantity of | spotted now and then with silver glimpses of the Hud- 
English uniform was seized by an American detach- } son, stealing through the sloping grounds below, a 
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checkered on both sides by the dim, purple Highlands, 
frowning sometimes into hoary battlements, and taper- 
ing again into gentle valleys, hardly illuminated by 
the sun. 

‘This is fine, bold scenery !’ exclaimed the general, 
apparently absorbed in the beauty of the prospect. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the friend, looking wishfully 
sound, as if expecting some one’s approach ; but 
catching the piercing glance of Washington, his eyes 
were fastened confusedly on the floor. ‘I must rally 
you, my friend,’ observed the General, ‘ do you per- 
ceive yonder point, that boldly rises from the water, 
and suddenly is lost behind that hill which obstinately 
checks the view ?” ‘I do,’ replied the absent listener, 
egaged apparently in something else than the sub- 
ject of inquiry. There,’ continued the hero, ‘my 
enemy lies encamped ; and were it not for a slight 
nist, I could almost fancy that I perceived his caval- 
yy moving ; but hark, that cannon ! Do you not think 
it proceeds from the head-quarters of the enemy !’ 

While pointing out to his friend, the profile of the 
latter was was often turned the opposite way, seem- 
ingly engrossed in another object immediately behind 
the house. He was not mistaken ; it was a troop 
seemingly of British horse, that were descending a 
distant hill, winding through a labyrinth of numerous 
projections and trees, until they were seen galloping 
through the valley below—and then again they were 
hidden by a field of forest, that swelled along the bo- 


was expected. 


sunk in oblivion. 





FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. 


BY THEODORE S. FAY. 
NUMBER III. 





THE TRUMPET. 


mingly. Several unexpected pieces of good fortune 
relieved my mind of a weighty burthen. Mr. Obadiah 
Thompson wrote me word on the margin of the 
Cahawba Democrat, (with the pen drawn over the 
writing) that if [ would publish some of his original 
poetry, he would not only leave off abusing me him- 
self, and shut the flood gates of the United States 
| Federal Republican, the Henry Clay Recorder, and 
the Macdonough Jacksonian, but he would puff me 








smofthe landscape. ‘Would it not be strange,’ 
observed the general, apparently unconscious of the 
movements behind him, ‘that after all my toils Ame- 


and my paper, till he had puffed away the recollection 


| to pay a just tribute of admiration to the wonderful 





ticashould forfeit her liberty.’ ‘ Heaven forbid !’ said 
his friend, becoming less reserved, and entering more | 
warmly into the feelings of the other, ‘ But,’ resum- | 
ed Washington, ‘I have heard of treachery in the | 
heart of one’s own camp; and, doubtless, you know | 
that it is possible to be wounded, even in the house 

ofone’s friend.’ ‘ Sir;’ demanded the downcast host, 


‘who can possibly intend so daring a crime ?’ ‘I only | 


meant,’ replied the other, ‘that treachery was the 
most hideous of crimes; for, Judas-like, it will even 
sll its Lord for money !’ ‘ Very true, dear sir,’ res- 
jonded the anxious host, as he gazed upon the troop 
of British horse, winding round the hill, and riding, 

“Is it two o’clock yet ?” demanded Washington ; | 
‘for [ have an engagement this afternoon at the army, | 
md I regret that my visit must therefore be shorter | 
tan T intended.’ ‘Jt lacks a full quarter yet ! said | 
his friend, seeming doubtful of his watch, from the | 
urival of the horsemen, ‘¢ But, bless me, sir! what | 
‘avalry are those that are so rapidly approaching the | 
touse” «Oh, they may possibly be a party of Brit- | 
ish light horse, ‘ returned his companion, coolly, | 
‘which mean no harm; and if I mistake not, they 
ave been sent for the purpose of protecting me.’ As 
iesaid this, the captain of the troop was seen dis- 
tounting from his horse, and his example was follow- 
ed by the rest of the party. ‘General !’ returned the 
tee, walking up to him very familiarly, and tapping | 
‘im on the shoulder, ‘General, you are my prisoner!’ 
‘Ibelieve not,’ said Washington, looking calmly at 
the men who were approaching the steps; ‘but, 
tend,’ exclaimed he, slapping him in return, ‘I 
know that you are mine! Here, officer, carry this 
teacherous hypocrite to the camp, and I will make 
him an example to the enemies of America.’ 

The British General had secretly offered an im- 
nense sum to this man, to make an appointment with 

€ hero, at two o’clock, at which time he was to 
‘end 4 troop of horse to secure him in their possession, 
‘uspecting his intentions, Washington had directed 


| 





| 


|, tions. 


| erased. 


| 
| 


epistolary correspondence, which the court decided 


| 
| 


| 
| 


the very nose of the law. 


soon as much bedaubed with praise as I had previously 
been with slander. My editorial articles were copied 
all overthe United States, and although many papers 
| re-printed them without credit, and sometimes as ori- 
ginal communications, yet on the whole I found my 
fame rising rapidly. 





|}such numbers that J was about making some very | 
i extensive and profitable arrangement, by which the || 
|| typographical beauty of the work should be increased, | 


and some individuals of great talent enlisted in my 
service. 


on a higher eminence than ever editor reached before, 
when my flowery prospects were nearly blighted by a 
trumpet. In recapitulating the prominent features of 
my history, 1 am more than ever led to acquiesce in 
the justice of the poet. 


‘Great trees from little acorns grow, 
Great streams from little fountains flow ;’ 


but to be ruined by a trumpet! I can scarcely sit still 
enough to write while I think of it. 





One unlucky night, when wearied with the drudgery 


his own troops to habit themselves as English cavalry, 
and arrive half an hour previous before the time he 


They pursued their way to the camp, triumphing 
at the sagacity of their commander, who had so aston- 
ishingly defeated the machinations of the British 
General. But the humanity of Washington prevailed 
over his sense of justice ; overcome by the tears and 
prayers of the family, he pardoned his treacherous 
friend, on condition of his leaving the country forever; | 
which he accordingly did—and his name was forever 


. . | 
Tue affairs of my paper now began to go on swim- |} 


of all unkind feeling. I must here stop one moment | 


| efficacy and consistency of the law, and at the same | 
‘time explain how I came to receive communications | 
‘first written on the margin of newspapers, and then | 
Although every one is pleased on receiving 
a letter, no one can bear to pay for it, and most peo- | 
| ple would at any time take six shillings worth of | 
|| trouble to avoid eighteen pence postage. The con- | 
wable to meet the searching glance of his companion —— a rece sem re Ar | 
? \ their familiar ideas upon matters and things, by inscri- | 
bing them upon their printed sheets, thus cheating the 
|| post office department of innumerable small contribu- | 
To avoid this, a law was enacted inflicting a | 
|| penalty of fifty dollars for every similar offence. An | 
|| editor from down east was soon informed against, but | 
is : . || he proved that he had always drawn a line over his | 
with post haste, toward the hospitable mansion. | 5 | 
| (although the words were not rendered illegible) was 
| sufficient to take the offence out of the statute; and | 
so they go on as usual, and snap their fingers under | 


In accordance with our new arrangement, I was | 


My subscribers increased in | 


Every thing promised that I should establish nyself 


of my business, I sought relaxation at one of the 
theatres. I will say nothing about the actors, thought 
I, lest I «interfere with them personally,’ as they call 
criticising them ; but during the performance by the 
orchestra of a charming overture, I noticed that the 
combined harmony of the instruments was slightly 
interrupted by the sound of a trumpet, which, from 
some unaccountable cause, did not seem managed 
with its usual adroitness. I traced the discordant 

notes to a little fat gentleman, who blew till his cheeks 
| were puffed out like a Boreas. I was reminded of 
|| Anthony Van Corlear, the trusty and immortal trum- 
peter of Peter the Headstrong, mentioned in Knicker- 
|bocker’s History of New-York, the only true and 
| impartial book ever written. Like his predecessor he 
|introduced sundry fanciful demisemiquavers, alto- 
_ gether original, which discovered the most wonderful 
|| genius for extemporaneous musical composition ; but 
the envious and wilful persons who composed the rest 
| of the band, regardless of his variations, did never 
| stop to listen, nor to let others listen, but played right 
|| ahead, whereby it sometimes occurred that they had 
|| reached the end of their tune when the trumpet was 
‘flourishing gracefully about in the middle. I thought 
'I should do the worthy musician a favor by informing 
'|him of his mistake, and therefore took the earliest 

opportunity of inditing a few remarks, in a most ami- 
cable tone, requesting him to keep his trumpet within 
''bounds. The next day I had all the orchestra round 
| to my Office, to read the article, one after the other. 
| First came the violins—pale, thin, genteel looking 
| gentlemen. They read it through, every word of it ; 
all laughed—and some of them bought the number. 
Then came the bassoon and trombone. The bassoon 
and trombone always look askew at the trumpet. 
Then the clarionet walked in and shook his sides 
at the downfall of his neighbor; and by and by entered 
the bass viol, and added his triumph to the destruction 
of the poor trumpet. The whole tribe, flute, horn, 
piano, cymbals, triangle, and kettle drums, were seen 
at short intervals, in great glee, the wind instruments 
in particular, visiting my office, as soon as it was 
buzzed around that the blower of the trumpet had 
been blown up himself, and even some of the leading 
chorus voices were heard congratulating themselves 
that the trumpeter had at length met his just deserts. 
I was at first pleased, then surprised, and afterwards 
alarmed at the ‘sensation,’ asthe phrase is, which 
my poor little unconscious paragraph produced. 
Judge of my consternation, when the man with the 
overshoes said the trumpeter was neither more nor 
| less than a man of immense fortune, entirely without 
family, and who had no other occupation, business, or 
idea in life but playing on his trumpet. I might have 
| written the theatre down with half the danger I incur- 
| ved in meddling with this confounded trumpet. They 
| told me also that his love of his instrument was only 
|| equalled by his love of revenge, and that it was cer- 














| tain he would never let me rest till he had inflicted 
some deep blow upon my interest. 

Several weeks passed away, and I was flattering 
myself upon having escaped an impending calamity, 
| when I found in one of the newspapers, whose editor 

I had mortally offended by praising a particular line 
of steam boats, with the owners of which the worthy 
gentleman had quarrelled, an article recommending to 
the admiration of the public a magnificent periodical, 
full of engravings, of a superior kind, and by far the 
cheapest and the best which had ever appeared in any 
‘country. In due time, the publication came forth, 
| with nothing original in it but some insolent allusions 
‘to flimsy contemporaries. Every newspaper in the 
| United States took up the cry, and gave each week a 





| half column of puffs to the new publication. It was 
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soon pompously announced that the original numbers 
were nearly all bought up, and that the list of subscri- 
bers was increasing so rapidly that the demand for the 
work could not be supplied. I could not conceive how 
a journal, with so little intrinsic merit, should have 
sprung so suddenly up, and excited such a ferment in 
the public. I at last traced it to the little trumpeter, 


at home. Charles, the youngest, is just agoing to | 
College. Of the four children, Sophia, (Mrs. Lock- 
hart) most resembles her father. Mr. and Mrs. Lock- 
hart are now living in a very pretty cottage near 
Melrose, built for them by Sir Walter. 

The house of Abbotsfordis of Gothic architecture, 
and extremely picturesque. It abounds in rarities and 
who depending on his immense wealth, had started the || relics of the olden time, for instance, ancient pie- 
work, and paid its way out of his own funds. ces of armour, curious weapons, antique cabinets, and 

The public has been taken in so often by high || the most glorious old fashioned carved chairs [ have 
sounding schemes, which turrted out in the end to be || ever seen. 
bubbles, that I wonder he is not ashamed to show his || The grounds are beautifully laid out ; and are defi- 
face in the city ; yet, so far from this being the case, | cient in nothing but large trees. 
the more he is caught the more ready and willing he pew great number, and as they grow up the scenery 

| 
| 











| 





seems to be so—as some little fool of a fish, after hav- || will be improving every year. 
ing escaped from one hook swallows the very next he | The house is now filled with visitors, and is likely 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Sir Walter has plan- | | 





| 


The library contains an immense collection of | 
books, and though there are many that I should like | 


to consult, I can accomplish but very little reading, 
When Sir Walter begins to talk, I find that I shut up 
instinctively, any book I have in my hand, however 
interesting it may be at another time. On one end 


of the shelves is a complete set of the Waverly | 
novels in elegant binding, and presented to him by © 
| Constable; and I found there the other day, a little 


volume written by Adolphus, to prove that the author 
of Marmion and the author of Waverly are the same 
person. I have never since I have been in the house 
heard the novels alluded to by any of the family, 


except once (and that very slightly) by Sir Walter 


| himself. 


Sir Walter, I believe, rises at seven o’clock, and is 


meets. Itis strange that with his hundred thousand || to continue so forsome time. Among them is Mr. generally in his study till ten, which is the breakfast 


eyes he cannot see into things more accurately, and | Stewart Rose, a man of great humor, and surprising || hour. He is also here an hour after breakfast, from 
that being such a giant in strength he allows every || clever at relating comic stories. To him Sir Walter | which time he usually sits to me till luncheon jg 


cunning rogue to take hold of his nose, and lead him || has addressed the beautiful introduction to the first 
just where he pleases. The plain truth is, he isa||canto of Marmion. Lady Avanley is here with her 
great, good natured, foolish sort of animal, not troub- 1 two daughters, the Miss Ardens. Mrs. Curtis has 
led with any superfluity of knowledge or sense, and || just gone from hence, and Mr. Canning is daily expec- 
with no more reasoning powers than my dog. | ted. The Countess of Compton is one of the present 

I have frequently heard that the quarrels of reli-|| guests accompanied by her mother, Mrs. Clephane, 
gious men, of politicians, of actors, and doctors, were | and her two sisters, the Miss. Clephanes. They are 
carried on with extraordinary bitterness. In embrac-||a very accomplished and highly intellectual family 
ing a literary life I confess I had cherished a hope that || from a remote part of the Highlands. Miss Clephane 








it obviated all necessity for unkind feeling. My little | sings the old ballad romances most charmingly ; but | 


trumpeter taught me the extent of my error. Editors H the best songs I have heard from her are of her own 
are but men placed in situations calculated to draw '| writing, and set to music by herself. Sir Walter list- 
out their worst passions. My rival carried on his pe- || ens to her with a countenance of the most rapturous 
riodical with great spirit, and left no means untried | delight ; and as he stands by the instrument he fre- 
of ruining me. He gave his paper a form precisely | quently looks round at the company to see if they are 
similar to mine, but issued it at half the price, which i participating in his enjoyments, and if they are equal- 
I knew he could not do without sinking vast sums of | ly struck with the finest passages. The music of his 
money. He wrote to my agents, and offered them || country he admires and feels with enthusiasm ; but 
higher commissions, and finally induced many of my || he cannot sing a note himself, or even hum anything 
subscribers to discontinue. My Moscow correspon- | that resembles a tune. 

dent, too, while taking supper in an oyster cellar in| 
Chatham row, fell into a dispute with my resident || of his game keeper, Tom Purdy ; who is quite a char- 
agent in Paris, and each attempted to convince the || acter in his way, and a great favourite of his master. 
other by hitting him on the nose, till they were both | Tom has been for a long time so ill with a cough that 
compelled to take their beds : and the man who used | Sir Walter is under some apprehensions of losing him. 
to do all my sentimental poetry went over to the ene- | His kindness and attention to this man prove him to 
my ina most treacherous and ungrateful manner. Se- || be an excellent master. 

veral of my other most valuable prose correspondents | 








| 


| announced. 


| 


He devotes the remainder of the day to 
his visitors, walking or riding with them if the 
| weather is favorable ; and if not, he entertains them 
| within doors. 

| The regular dinner hour is half-past five; but ina 
neighborhood, where there are so many temptations, 
our excursions are frequently so protracted, that it is 
| sometimes 8 or near 9 o’clock in the evening, before 
we are ready to sit down to table. 

But I must bring my letter to a conclusion, or | 
| shall have scarcely time to dress for dinner, as it js 
now very late, and I already scent the turtle-soup. 
| By the bye, Sir Walter has promised to have that 
|national Scottish dish, a haggish prepared for me 
_some day before I leave Abbotsford ; though his lady 
| insists that it shall come no further than the side 
| table. 














|| Tae Nortn American Macazine.—We have te- 
|\ceived three numbers of this truly American work, 


At the request of Sir Walter I have made a sketch || and intended a more extended notice than our limite 


ee : , i ; 
|will this week admit, but circumstances will now 


| only admit a brief and general notice. The first 
/number commences with an Address from the Editor, 
than which, we do not remember to have read a more 
| able and spirited article. We shall extract from this, 
(in a future number. The table of Contents, which 





Sir Walter sits to me in his library, which is the} ay be found in our advertising columns, affords. 


took offence, I knew not wherefore. I could not '\ largest room inthe house, and magnificiently fitted | variety—Tale, Essay, Review and Criticism—all wel 
steer clear through all these quicksands, when the lit- || up. The ceiling is in imitation of the fine. oak || Written, impartialand American. This latter qualif- 


tle trumpeter injured himself one night before a fashi- | carvings of Melrose Abbey. While he is sitting, the | 


onable audience, by attempting to execute a flourish | v 


| cation ought alone to ensure its success, but when 


isitors are about him, listening and talking to him, or || united, as in the Magazine, with taste, talent and 


upon his instrument, too much for the strength of | playing and singing Scotch music. You may be sure || Pitit, its claim on the American public for patronage 

mortal man. He died—his paper shared his fate—and || these sittings are delightful to me. I never in my | and support, will not, we hope, be disregarded. The 

I was left once more to stand upon my own merits. life painted a portrait with half the pleasure I take in || Editor, Mr. S. L. Fairfield, is a true poet, and, if we 
| 


\| this. 





||may judge from the work before us, will yet attain 


DOMESTIC HABITS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 1 He is extremely fond of dogs, and seldom goes out | an elevation in the temple of Literature, which but 


[Tue following is an extract from a letter from a distinguished || without two or three at his heels. 


He wishes me to| for envy and detraction would long since have been his. 


American artist who passed a night at Abbotsford, in 1824. | iMtroduce one into the picture, but I fear there is not || He has, we believe, many personal friends in this ci 
It will be read with interest by the admirers of the Great De-||room. I tried to bring in the head of old Mida, a' who know, and ought to appreciate his talents, an¢ 


parted.] | 
ABBOTTSFORD, Serr. 17th, 1824. 


"gigantic stag-hound who is now quite superannuated, | W€ should be happy to show them the work, and 


| but I found that he looked too monstrous for the | forward their names to him as subscribers. 
I promised to give you some account of the‘ Great canvass, and, as Sir Walter said, « Very much as if he || 





Unknown,’ but I have so much more to tell you, than could eat up his master’—therefore I erased him.|| To Corresponprenrs.— The Return,’ has not 
{ can compress within the limits of a letter, that it is | Sir Walter’s prime favorites, however, are a set of | enough of the living, breathing spirit of poetry to en- 


scarcely worth while to attempt any thing at this time | little ugly rascals of terriers, who hold a hi 
beyond a few desultory remarks. 


. ! 

a. SE tee p> e Ole 

: gh place in || title it to so much space as it would occupy ~ ; 
| their master's esteem on account of what he considers | umns. In blank verse, (as we have said belore, 


He is certainly a most delightful man ; and I feel as/|| their intellectual superiority to all other dogs. The \| there is no mediocrity, and many who are truly enti- 
much at home as if Thad known the family all my | ugliest (who notwithstanding, is his chief pet) he || tled to the appelation of poets, have failed when they 


life. Lady Scott is a good natured little woman, and || calls Spice, alias Clawey, alias Skeleton, alias Spec- 


must have been pretty in her youth. Miss Scott, || tre; and the others are Ginger and Pepper. 
whose name is Anne, is a very pleasant girl—clever | 
and perfectly unaffected, and has a pair of fine black | 
eyes. 

Walter, the eldest son, is in the army, and not now 





&c. that he wears of an evening. 


I have painted Sir Walter in his morning costume || 
of a short green coat, anda black silk handkerchief. || 
It is more becoming to him than the blue dress coat, 


: ‘ criter of 
|| attempted it. We deem it even so with the writer © 
‘The Return.’ 





‘Sonnet to December’ will be inserted in its . 
season. ‘Musings,—No. 4,’ came to hand too 18 
for this number, but will have a place in our next. 
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